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THE WEBSTER PICTURE. 


Tue fine arts are never better employed, than 
when they contribute to perpetuate the memory of 
important historical events, or to encourage patriotic 
sentiment. A great many of the works of the most 
famous masters afford pleasure only to the critical 
eye of the artist or the connoisseur, because their 
merit is exclusively artistic; the subjects being often 
destitute of any moral interest. In fact, every trav- 
eller in Europe is aware, that, among the paintings 
of eminent masters in the public galleries of different 
countries, there are many whose tendency can only 
be to demoralize and corrupt. But when the gifted 
sculptor or painter employs the resources of his art 
to illustrate important incidents in our own history, 
to bring the eye in aid of the understanding in doing 
justice to an illustrious character, to set before usa 
visible presentment of some great intellectual effort, 
he then performs a higher office than that of minis- 
tering even toa refined taste; he takes a place beside 
the historian and the moralist; he elevates and puri- 
fies the feelings. 
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The high interest of historical paintings of a patri- 
otic character has been felt from the earliest periods. 
Virgil describes at length the emotions of Aineas, on 
beholding a series of paintings within the temple of 
Juno at Carthage, in which the events of the destruc- 
tion of Troy were represented : — 


“* He raised 
His wondering eyes, and round the temple gazed ; 
Admired the fortune of the rising town, 
The striving artists and their art’s renown. 
He saw in order, painted on the wall, 
Whatever did unhappy Troy befall ; 
The wars that fate around the world had blown, 
All to the life, and every leader known. 
There Agamemnon, Priam here, he spies, 
And fierce Achilles who both kings defies 
He stopped and weeping said, ‘ O friend, even here 
The monuments of Trojan wars appear. 
Our known disasters fill even foreign lands : 
See there where old unhappy Priam stands. 
Even the mute walls relate the warrior’s fame, 
And Trojan griefs the Tyrians’ pity claim.’ 
He said, his tears a ready passage find ; — 
Devouring what he saw so well designed, 
And with an empty picture fed his mind.” 
Dryden’s Virgil, Aineid I. 634, seqq. 


Several distinguished American painters have al- 
ready in this way reaped enduring laurels. The Ro- 
tunda of the Capitol is ornamented with works of 
great historical merit. Thousands of our citizens 
will in all future time acknowledge their obligations 
to the great historical paintings which adorn that 
noble apartment, for some of their most distinct im- 
pressions of momentous events in our annals. 

Mr. Healey has been actuated by a generous am- 
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bition to follow in the footsteps of the patriotic 
painters who have exerted themselves in this meri- 
torious department of the art. The great constitu- 
tional debate in the Senate of the United States pre- 
sented itself to his mind, several years ago, as a sub- 
ject of an historical painting full of significance and 
high patriotic interest. It admitted the introduction 
of the portraits of a great number of eminent men 
of all parties, and from every part of the country, 
grouped in an association of lofty import, the promi- 
nent personage being a statesman standing by the ad- 
mission of all among the most illustrious of the age. 
The interest of the subject was purely that of mind 
and character, in which it differed, perhaps, from a 
major part of the paintings on which the labor of 
artists has been bestowed. It was neither mytho- 
logical, nor mystical, nor legendary, nor sentimental, 
nor military; but it was intellectual, patriotic, and 
American. Without undervaluing those productions 
of the art, in which all its resources are lavished 
upon the amours of heathen divinities, ecclesiastical 
legends, the homely realities of low life, or the hor- 
rors of the battle-field, Mr. Healey conceived the 
idea of embodying upon the canvas a grand patriotic 
action of real life and of the present day, in which 
a great mind should be strenuously engaged before 
honored witnesses in an important practical effort. 

A native citizen of Boston, and brought up for 
the most part at the North, it will not be matter of 
surprise or censure, with candid minds in any part 
of the country, that Mr. Healey, in choosing a sub- 
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ject of this kind, should have been attracted toward 
the great debate which forms the subject of his 
painting. Approaching it with the liberal feelings 
of a patriotic American artist, he saw in it an occa- 
sion in which great constitutional principles were 
discussed. Remote himself, from the nature of his 
pursuits, from all participation in political contro- 
versy, his leanings were nevertheless, from obvious 
causes, toward the constitutional views of the distin- 
guished orator. He had painted his portrait more 
than once with great success, and conceived at length 
the idea of exerting all the resources of his art, in 
perpetuating the memory of the great constitutional 
debate, in which Mr. Webster had himself made his 
most celebrated effort, and in the assertion of princi- 
ples of transcendent importance. But while the first 
place was necessarily given to the great New Eng- 
land statesman, Mr. Healey determined from the first 
to do full justice to his distinguished contemporaries. 
The pure and generous spirit of art is impartial. In 
all cases in which it was possible for him to do so, Mr. 
Healey has painted the individuals introduced into 
the picture from life. More than one hundred and 
eleven original portraits have been carefully executed 
by him from life, for this work; and it will be found 
by friends and acquaintance, that the same conscien- 
tious study which is conspicuously bestowed upon the 
principal figure has been employed in due proportion 
upon all the others which appear on the canvas. 

It will be perceived that the painting is not con- 
fined to the Senators present on the interesting occa- 
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sion. It was one of the merits of the subject that 
its accessories combined such an amount of interest, 
without involving a departure from historical truth. 
On the present occasion, the floor of the Senate was 
thronged by a large number of members of the 
House of Representatives, and of eminent persons 
not members of Congress. Of some of these, either 
as individuals of political distinction, or as warm 
personal friends of Mr. Webster, the artist has in- 
troduced portraits, which are in most cases painted 
from life. Nor was the subject confined to the stern- 
er sex for materials of interest. The Phoenician 
artists, in the paintings which so powerfully affected 
the exiled prince of Troy, were enabled to relieve the 
harsher features of the scenes displayed, by the repre- 
sentation of the procession of the Trojan dames and 
the array of the Amazons. In like manner Mr. 
Healey was enabled to ornament and brighten his 
canvas by the brilliant and pleasing assemblage, 
which is sure to be witnessed in the gallery of the 
houses of Congress when a great debate is expected ; 
and which was perhaps never so distinguished and 
attractive as on the present occasion. 

It would be hardly appropriate in this place to set 
forth in great detail the occasion of the debate, which 
is illustrated by the painting. A short account of it 
may not be superfluous, with a view to the full un- 
derstanding of the picture. It arose in the Senate 
of the United States in the winter of 1829 — 30, 
being the first session under General Jackson’s ad- 
ministration. Mr. Calhoun was Vice-President of 
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the United States, and in that capacity President of 
the Senate. He occupied the chair, as the presiding 
officer, during this debate. Mr. Webster had been 
elected about two years before a member of the Sen- 
ate from the State of Massachusetts. Mr. Hayne, 
the other most prominent personage in the debate, 
had been for several years one of the Senators from 
South Carolina. 

It may be proper to add, for a more full com- 
prehension of some of the general tendencies of the 
debate, that the administration of Mr. Adams had 
been powerfully opposed, and finally overturned, by 
the friends of General Jackson and Mr. Calhoun, 
acting for this purpose in concert; and that, in con- 
sequence of the passage of the tariff law of 1828, 
great excitement had arisen in a portion of the 
Southern States, and especially in South Carolina; 
where, under the guidance of Mr. Calhoun, it was 
maintained that the individual States of the Union 
have the right to nullify, within their limits, oppres- 
sive and unconstitutional acts of Congress. The 
opinions entertained by Mr. Calhoun and his friends 
on this subject were shared by Mr. Hayne, and ably 
represented by him in the debate which forms the 
subject of the painting. 

The debate had its origin in an event in itself of 
no great importance, and standing in no close con- 
nection with the momentous questions discussed. 
On the 29th of December, 1829, a _ resolution 
was moved by Mr. Foot, one of the Senators from 
Connecticut, to the following effect: “That the 
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Committee on Public Lands be instructed to inquire 
‘and report the quantity of public lands remaining 
unsold within each State and Territory ; and whether 
it be expedient to limit for a certain period the sales 
of the public lands to such lands only as have here- 
tofore been offered for sale and are now subject to 
entry at the minimum price; and also whether the 
office of Surveyor-General, and some of the land offi- 
ces, may not be abolished without detriment to the 
public interest.” In order to bring the resolution 
into a shape in which it could be supported on all 
sides of the Senate, as a mere resolution of inquiry, it 
was subsequently amended by adding to it the fol- 
lowing clause: “ or whether it be expedient to hasten 
the sales and extend more rapidly the surveys of the 
public lands.” ' 

On the 18th of January, 1830, Mr. Benton of 
Missouri addressed the Senate on the subject of 
this resolution, and on the 19th, Mr. Hayne also 
discussed it at considerable length. There is no 
reason to believe that the resolution moved by Mr. 
Foot was brought forward in concert with other Sen- 
ators, or was to be considered as the indication of a 
line of policy in reference to the public lands which 
was favored by any political party in the country. 
It was no doubt the expression of the opinions enter- 
tained by Mr. Foot as an individual Senator, and was 
not designed to produce any other immediate result, 
than an elaborate statistical report, from the appro- 
priate department, on the progress and present con- 
dition of the sales of the public lands. 
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The resolution was, however, regarded by Mr. Ben- 
ton and Mr. Hayne as an indication of feelings hos- 
tile to the progress of the Western States, and as a 
step in a line of policy designed to check their 
growth. Viewed in this light, the respectable stand- 
ing of Mr. Foot, as a Senator supporting the late ad- 
ministration, gave importance to his resolution, as a 
supposed demonstration of unfriendly feeling toward 
the States in which the great masses of public land 
lay. ‘This circumstance must be borne in mind by 
way of explaining the earnestness with which the 
resolution was combated, and the somewhat hostile 
tone of the speeches of Messrs. Benton and Hayne. 

The latter gentleman having spoken on the 19th 
of January, Mr. Webster replied on the follow- 
ing day. ‘The principal topics of his speech were a 
vindication of the government of the United States, 
under its successive administrations, from the general 
charge of having managed the public lands in a spirit 
and with feelings unfriendly to the new States; and 
especially of the Eastern States from the imputation 
of being influenced by feelings of that kind. In this 
part of his speech, Mr. Webster introduced, with 
warm commendation, the name of Nathan Dane, 
as the author of the Ordinance of 1787. He main- 
tained that every measure of importance friendly to 
the West had been carried in Congress by New 
England votes ; and he closed with an allusion to his 
own course in this respect. 

Mr. Webster having concluded this speech, Mr. 
Benton spoke in reply on the 20th and 2Ist of Jan- 
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uary, 1830. Mr. Hayne followed on the same side, 
but after some time gave way to a motion for ad- 
journment. On Monday, the 25th, he resumed and 
concluded his argument. In these speeches the views 
originally urged by the two Senators were restated, 
with greater point against the Eastern States, and 
with no small severity personally toward Mr. Web- 
ster, for the line of argument pursued by him as 
above stated. 

The speech of Mr. Hayne, in particular, dwelt with 
much emphasis and acrimony on the course pursued 
by the States opposed to the administration in the 
war of 1812; and reaffirmed and urged also those 
constitutional opinions already referred to, which 
have generally been characterized as the doctrines of 
Nullification, that is to say, the supposed right of a 
State, when oppressed by an unconstitutional act of 
Congress, to declare the act null. and void, and dis- 
charge the citizens of the State from the duty of obe- 
dience. 

On the following day, the 26th of January, 1830, 
Mr. Webster took the floor. This is the occasion to 
which the painting refers. The event is so graphi- 
cally described in the work of Mr. C. W. March,* 
that it has been thought expedient in this place to 
make a considerable extract, by way of bringing the 
scene delineated by Mr. Healey more fully before the 
mind of the reader. 


“Tt was on Tuesday, January the 26th, 1830,— a day to 
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be hereafter for ever memorable in Senatorial annals, — that the 
Senate resumed the consideration of Foot’s Resolution. There 
never was before, in the city, an occasion of so much excitement. 
To witness this great intellectual contest, multitudes of strangers 
had for two or three days previous been rushing into the city, and 
the hotels overflowed. As early as nine o’clock of this morning, 
crowds poured into the Capitol, in hot haste ; at twelve o’clock, the 
hour of meeting, the Senate-Chamber— its galleries, floor, and 
even lobbies — was filled to its utmost capacity. The very stair- 
ways were dark with men, who clung to one another, like bees in 
a swarm. 

“The House of Representatives was early deserted. An ad- 
journment would have hardly made it emptier. The Speaker, it is 
true, retained his chair, but no business of moment was, or could 
be, attended to. Members all rushed in to hear Mr. Webster, and 
no call of the House or other parliamentary proceedings could 
compel them back. The floor of the Senate was so densely 
crowded, that persons once in could not get out, nor change their 
position. In the rear of the Vice-Presidential chair, the crowd was 
particularly intense. Dixon H. Lewis, then a Representative from 
Alabama, became wedged in here. From his enormous size, it 
was impossible for him to move without displacing a vast portion 
of the multitude. Unfortunately too, for him, he was jammed in 
directly behind the chair of the Vice-President, where he could not 
see, and hardly hear, the speaker. By slow and laborious effort, 
pausing occasionally to breathe, he gained one of the windows, 
which, constructed of painted glass, flanked the chair of the Vice- 
President on either side. Here he paused, unable to make more 
headway. But determined to see Mr. Webster as he spoke, with 
his knife he made a large hole in one of the panes of the glass ; 
which is still visible as he made it. Many were so placed, as not 
to be able to see the speaker atall...... 

‘‘ Seldom, if ever, has speaker in this or any other country had 
more powerful incentives to exertion ; a subject, the determination 
of which involved the most important interests, and even duration, 
of the republic ; competitors, unequalled in reputation, ability, or 
position ; a name to make still more glorious, or lose for ever ; and 
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an audience, comprising not only persons of this country most 
eminent in intellectual greatness, but representatives of other na- 
tions, where the art of eloquence had flourished for ages. All the 
soldier seeks in opportunity was here. 

‘** Mr. Webster perceived, and felt equal to, the destinies of the 
moment. ‘The very greatness of the hazard exhilarated him. His 
Spirits rose with the occasion. He awaited the time of onset with 
a stern and impatient joy. He felt like the war-horse of the 
Scriptures, who ‘ paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength : 
who goeth on to meet the armed men, — who saith among the 
trumpets, Ha, ha! and who smelleth the battle afar off, the thun- 
der of the captains and the shouting.’ 

‘“‘ A confidence in his own resources, springing from no vain 
estimate of his power, but the legitimate offspring of previous se- 
vere mental discipline, sustained and excited him. He had gauged 
his opponents, his subject, and himself. 

‘* He was too, at this period, in the very prime of manhood. He 
had reached middle age, an era in the life of man, when the fac- 
ulties, physical or intellectual, may be supposed to attain their full- 
est organization, and most perfect development. Whatever there 
was in him of intellectual energy and vitality, the occasion, his full 
life, and high ambition, might well bring forth. 

‘¢ He never rose on an ordinary occasion to address an ordinary 
audience more self-possessed. ‘There was no tremulousness in his 
voice nor manner; nothing hurried, nothing simulated. The 
calmness of superior strength was visible everywhere ; in counte- 
nance, voice, and bearing. A deep-seated conviction of the extra- 
ordinary character of the emergency, and of his ability to control 
it, seemed to possess him wholly. If an observer, more than ordi- 
narily keen-sighted, detected at times something like exultation in 
his eye, he presumed it sprang from the excitement of the moment, 
and the anticipation of victory. 

‘“‘’The anxiety to hear the speech was so intense, irrepressible, 
and universal, that no sooner had the Vice-President assumed the 
chair, than a motion was made, and unanimously carried, to post- 
pone the ordinary preliminaries of Senatorial action, and to take 
up immediately the consideration of the resolution. 
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‘“* Mr. Webster rose and addressed the Senate. His exordium is 
known by heart everywhere : ‘ Mr. President, when the mariner 
has been tossed, for many days, in thick weather, and on an un- 
known sea, he naturally avails himself of the first pause in the 
storm, the earliest glance of the sun, to take his latitude, and ascer- 
tain how far the elements have driven him from his true course. 
Let us imitate this prudence, and, before we float farther on the 
waves of this debate, refer to the point from which we departed, 
that we may at least be able to conjecture where we now are. 
I ask for the reading of the resolution before the Senate.’ 

‘“‘ There wanted no more to enchain the attention. There was a 
spontaneous, though silent, expression of eager approbation, as the 
orator concluded these opening remarks. And while the clerk 
read the resolution, many attempted the impossibility of getting 
nearer the speaker. Every head was inclined closer toward him, 
every ear turned in the direction of his voice ; and that deep, sud- 
den, mysterious silence followed, which always attends fulness of 
emotion. From the sea of upturned faces before him, the orator 
beheld his thoughts reflected as from a mirror. The varying 
countenance, the suffused eye, the earnest smile, and ever-atten- 
tive look, assured him of his audience’s sympathy. If among his 
hearers there were those who affected at first an indifference to his 
glowing thoughts and fervent periods, the difficult mask was soon 
laid aside, and profound, undisguised, devoted attention followed. 
In the earlier part of his speech, one of his principal opponents 
seemed deeply engrossed in the careful perusal of a newspaper he 
held before his face; but this, on nearer approach, proved to be 
upside down. In truth, all, sooner or later, voluntarily, or in 
spite of themselves, were wholly carried away by the eloquence 
of the orator. 

‘““'Those who had doubted Mr. Webster’s ability to cope with 
and overcome his opponents were fully satisfied of their error be- 
fore he had proceeded far in his speech. Their fears soon took 
another direction. When they heard his sentences of powerful 
thought, towering in accumulative grandeur, one above the other, 
as if the orator strove, Titan-like, to reach the very heavens them- 
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selves, they were giddy with an apprehension that he would break 
down in his flight. They dared not believe, that genius, learning, 
any intellectual endowment however uncommon, that was simply 
mortal, could sustain itself long in a career seemingly so perilous. 
They feared an Icarian fall. 

** What New England heart was there but throbbed with vehe- 
ment, tumultuous, irrepressible emotion, as he dwelt upon New 
England sufferings, New England struggles, and New England 
triumphs during the war of the Revolution? ‘There was scarcely 
a dry eye in the Senate; all hearts were overcome ; grave judges 
and men grown old in dignified life turned aside their heads, to 
conceal the evidences of their emotion. 

‘In one corner of the gallery was clustered a group of Massa- 
chusetts men. ‘They had hung from the first moment upon the 
words of the speaker, with feelings variously but always warmly 
excited, deepening in intensity as he proceeded. At first, while 
the orator was going through his exordium, they held their breath 
and hid their faces, mindful of the savage attack upon him and 
New England, and the fearful odds against him, her champion ; 
as he went deeper into his speech, they felt easier ; when he 
turned Hayne’s flank on Banquo’s ghost, they breathed freer and 
deeper. But now, as he alluded to Massachusetts, their feelings 
were strained to the highest tension ; and when the orator, con- 
cluding his encomium upon the land of their birth, turned, inten- 
tionally or otherwise, his burning eye full on them, they shed tears 
like girls ! 

‘« No one who was not present can understand the excitement 
of the scene. No one who was, can give an adequate descrip- 
tion of it. No word-painting can convey the deep, intense enthu- 
siasm, the reverential attention, of that vast assembly, nor limner 
transfer to canvas their earnest, eager, awe-struck countenances. 
Though language were as subtile and flexible as thought, it still 
would be impossible to represent the full idea of the scene. There 
is something intangible in an emotion, which cannot be transferred. 
The nicer shades of feeling elude pursuit. Every description, 
therefore, of the occasion, seems to the narrator himself most 
tame, spiritless, unjust. 
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*¢ Much of the instantaneous effect of the speech arose, of course, 
from the orator’s delivery, — the tones of his voice, his counte- 
nance, and manner. These die mostly with the occasion that calls 
them forth; the impression is lost in the attempt at transmission 
from one mind to another. They can only be described in general 
terms. ‘Of the effectiveness of Mr. Webster’s manner, in many 
parts,’ says Mr. Everett, ‘it would be in vain to attempt to give 
any one not present the faintest idea. It has been my fortune to 
hear some of the ablest speeches of the greatest living orators on 
both sides of the water, but I must confess, I never heard any 
thing which so completely realized my conception of what Demos- 
thenes was when he delivered the Oration for the Crown.’ 


‘* The variety of incident during the speech, and the rapid fluc- 
tuation of passions, kept the audience in continual expectation, and 
ceaseless agitation. ‘There was no chord of the heart the orator 
did not strike, as with a master-hand. The speech was a com- 
plete drama of comic and pathetic scenes; one varied excitement ; 
laughter and tears gaining alternate victory. 

‘‘ A great portion of the speech is strictly argumentative ; an 
exposition of constitutional law. But grave as such portion neces- 
sarily is, severely logical, abounding in no fancy or episode, it en- 
grossed throughout the undivided attention of every intelligent 
hearer. Abstractions, under the glowing genius of the orator, ac- 
quired a beauty, a vitality, a power to thrill the blood and enkindle 
the affections, awakening into earnest activity many a dormant 
faculty. His ponderous syllables had an energy, a vehemence of 
meaning in them, that fascinated, while they startled. His thoughts 
in their statuesque beauty merely would have gained all critical 
judgment; but he realized the antique fable, and warmed the 
marble into life. There was a sense of power in his language, — 
of power withheld and suggestive of still greater power, — that 
subdued, as by a spell of mystery, the hearts of all. For power, 
whether intellectual or physical, produces in its earnest develop- 
ment a feeling closely allied to awe. It was never more felt than 
on this occasion. It had entire mastery. The sex which is said to 
love it best and abuse it most seemed as much or more carried away 
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than the sterner one. Many who had entered the hall with light, 
gay thoughts, anticipating at most a pleasurable excitement, soon 
became deeply interested in the speaker and his subject; surren- 
dered him their entire heart ; and when the speech was over, and 
they left the hall, it was with sadder, perhaps, but surely with far 
more elevated and ennobling emotions. 

‘The exulting rush of feeling with which he went through the 
peroration threw a glow over his countenance, like inspiration. 
Eye, brow, each feature, every line of the face, seemed touched, 
as with a celestial fire. All gazed as at something more than, 
human. ..... 

“The swell and roll of his voice struck upon the ears of the 
spell-bound audience, in deep and melodious cadence, as waves 
upon the shore of the ‘ far-resounding’ sea. ‘The Miltonic grand- 
eur of his words was the fit expression of his thought, and raised 
his hearers up to his theme. His voice, exerted to its utmost 
power, penetrated every recess or corner of the Senate, penetrated 
even the ante-rooms and stairways, as he pronounced in deepest 
tones of pathos these words of solemn significance : ‘ When my 
eyes shall be turned to behold, for the last time, the sun in heaven, 
may I not see him shining on the broken and dishonored fragments 
of a once glorious Union ; on States dissevered, discordant, bellig- 
erent; on a land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, in 
fraternal blood! Let their last feeble and lingering glance rather 
behold the gorgeous ensign of the republic, now known and _ hon- 
ored throughout the earth, still full high advanced, its arms and 
trophies streaming in their original lustre, not a stripe erased or 
polluted, nor a single star obscured, bearing for its motto, no such 
miserable interrogatory as ‘‘ What is all this worth? ” nor those 
other words of delusion and folly, ‘* Liberty first and Union after- 
wards’; but everywhere, spread all over in characters of living 
light, blazing on all its ample folds, as they float over the sea and 
over the land, and in every wind under the whole heavens, that 
other sentiment, dear to every true American heart, — Liserty 
AND UNION, NOW AND FOR EVER, ONE AND INSEPARABLE !’ 


*¢ The speech was over, but the tones of the orator still lingered 
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upon the ear, and the audience, unconscious of the close, retained 
their positions. The agitated countenance, the heaving breast, the 
suffused eye, attested the continued influence of the spell upon 
them. Hands, that in the excitement of the moment had sought 
each other, still remained closed in an unconscious grasp. Eye 
still turned to eye, to receive and repay mutual sympathy ; and 
everywhere around seemed forgetfulness of all but the orator’s 
presence and words.” — pp. 132-148. 


It is one of the most pleasing features of this stern 
encounter of intellectual arms, that it produced no 
personal bitterness between the champions. ‘They 
met at the President’s reception in the evening of 
the same day, and the usual courtesies of salutation 
were exchanged between them. 

It is in our power to add a still more pleasing rec- 
ollection. About nine years after this memorable 
debate, namely, in 1839, General Hayne, after hay- 
ing filled a variety of important offices in his native 
State, died at Ashville, N.C. In 1847 Mr. Webster 
made a hasty tour to the Southern States. While 
at Charleston, S. C., he was the subject of much hos- 
pitable attention, and, besides other marks of respect, 
was entertained at dinner by the members of the 
Charleston bar. At that entertainment, an allusion 
was made by General James Hamilton to his deceased. 
friend, General Hayne, and this opportunity was 
eagerly embraced by Mr. Webster to pay a hand- 
some tribute to the memory of his accomplished op- 
ponent. 


It is scarcely necessary to enter into any minute 
biographical account of Mr. Webster, in this commu- 
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nity, where he is so well known to the generation of 
his contemporaries. A brief notice, however, of his 
early career may be of interest to the still more nu- 
merous class of younger men who are coming upon 
the stage, and who may be led, by the contemplation 
of a painting like that now exhibited, to wish for 
some precise information as to leading facts in the 
life and career of the principal personage in the scene 
portrayed. We derive the portion of the narrative 
which relates to the parentage and the early life of 
Mr. Webster from a very interesting anonymous let- 
ter, which appeared some time ago in a newspaper 
published at Cleveland, Ohio. 

In the geographical centre of the State of New 
Hampshire, amidst mountains, lakes, and rivers, near 
the junction of the Winnipiseogee and Pemigewas- 
set, lies the town of Salisbury, and in this township 
Daniel Webster was born, in the year 1782. The 
family was originally of Scottish descent. Ebenezer 
- Webster, the father of Daniel, was a soldier in the 
old French war. He was one of the pioneers of civ- 
ilization in this quarter, a fearless man and a true pa- 
triot. When he first penetrated this wild, and at that 
time repulsive region, its fertile glens and mountain 
gorges could only be found and passed with the aid 
of the Indian trail. For many years his only com- 
munication with neighboring settlements was by a 
“bridle path.” Enterprise and industry have since 
effected wonderful changes. Large portions of the 
land are now highly improved. Good carriage-roads 
thread the valleys and cross the hills. The shrill 
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whistle of the steam-engine is repeated by the moun- 
tain echoes; and the pioneer settlement has become 
one of the most desirable rural possessions in New 
England. 

Ebenezer Webster was born in Kingston, Rock- 
ingham County, New Hampshire, in 1739, and died 
at Salisbury (now Franklin) in 1806. He was twice 
married, and Ezekiel and Daniel were the only sons 
of the second marriage. The mother was Abigail 
Eastman, of Salisbury, Massachusetts, and her fam- 
ily was of Welsh extraction. At an early age the 
father joined the Provincial troops under General 
Amherst, in the war of 1756 against the French ; his 
youngest brother Benjamin was a member of Robert 
Rogers’s celebrated company of Rangers. The father 
was on the march toward Quebec when the news of 
its surrender arrived. 

Peace being restored by the treaty of 1763, and 
the Indians being quieted, the royal Governor 
(Wentworth) began to make grants of the vacant 
lands. Before this time, the settlements in New 
Hampshire, owing to the fear of Indian hostilities, 
had not advanced into the interior. Salisbury, at 
first called Stevenstown, was granted in 1764 to 
Ebenezer Stevens and others; and under this grant 
Ebenezer Webster obtained an allotment, two miles 
from Merrimack River, on a small stream, where he 
erected a saw-mill and a grist-mill; the only mills in 
the region round about for many years. The mill 
site and a small beaver meadow, where grass could 
be had for cattle, caused the selection of this allot- 
ment. 
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Here, in the fall of 1764, Captain Webster built 
his log-cabin; —at which time ‘no smoke arose 
north of it, this side Montreal.” In this cabin Dan- 
iel Webster’s half brothers and sisters were born. 
About the time of the second marriage, the father 
built a frame-house of one story near the log-cabin, 
dug a well, and planted a sapling by its side. The 
well is now daily used, and the elm overshadows it 
with its spreading branches. 

The war of the Revolution found the father of 
Daniel Webster on the spot which his industry and 
perseverance had reclaimed from its native barba- 
rism. He left the comforts of home for the hardships 
of the field. He fought with credit under Stark at 
Bennington, and was in other important actions; 
and at the close of his military service returned home 
with the reputation of a brave, energetic, and patri- 
otic officer. In the last year of the war, on the 18th 
of January, 1782, Daniel Webster was born, in the 
frame-house just alluded to. 

After the peace of 1783, Major Webster (for this 
rank he had attained in the military service) pur- 
chased the “Call place” on the Merrimack River, 
two miles from his first place of settlement. Mr. 
Webster’s early recollections are of this residence 
of his father. It was the home of his childhood, has 
been his favorite place of resort through life, and is 
now the chosen retreat of his more advanced years, 
whenever the duties of his public station accord him 
a brief period of repose. No spot on earth is so dear 
to him as this. He has preserved, improved, and en- 
larged it with studious care and solicitude. 
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This “Homestead” now contains, as enlarged by 
Mr. Webster, about one thousand acres, one hundred 
of which are the rich and beautiful interval lands of 
the Merrimack River. Here are the fields which his 
own hands aided in “clearing”; here the venerable 
elms which when a boy he planted; and here the 
rivers and brooks, lakes and ponds, hills and moun- 
tains, with which are associated all the joyous inci- 
dents of his youth. And here also are the graves 
of his father and mother, and brothers and sisters, all 
of whom have departed this life before him. 

Mr. Webster had very slender advantages of “edu- 
cation in early life. He was sent to the district 
school in winter, and worked on the farm in sum- 
mer. In the summer of 1796 he passed a few 
months at Phillips Academy, Exeter, then, and for a 
long course of years afterwards, under the superin- 
tendence of Dr. Benjamin Abbot. In January, 1797, 
he was placed with the Rev. Dr. Wood, at Boscawen, 
who prepared boys for college at a dollar a week for 
tuition and board. ‘The same year, in the month of 
August, he entered Dartmouth College. Here his 
attainments and his rank among his classmates gave 
promise of his future eminence. While at college, 
according to the common practice of students of nar- 
row means in New England, Mr. Webster taught 
school in the winter vacations. An additional mo- 
tive was, that he might assist his older brother Eze- 
kiel in obtaining a college education. 

In 1801 Daniel Webster was graduated, and en- 
tered the law-office of Mr. Thomas W. Thompson, of 
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Salisbury, afterwards a Representative and Senator 
in Congress. ‘The following year he went to Frye- 
burg in Maine, and took charge of an academy, at 
three hundred and fifty dollars per annum, paying 
his own board. His frugal salary was eked out by 
copying deeds in the evening at the register’s office. 
His earnings in this way enabled his brother to com- 
plete his college education. 

In the summer of 1804 Mr. Webster went to Boston, 
and entered his name in the office of the Hon. Chris- 
topher Gore, afterwards Governor of Massachusetts, 
and one of her Senators in Congress. In 1805 he 
was admitted to the Bar of the County of Suffolk in 
that State; and, returning home, began the practice 
of law at Boscawen, six miles below his father’s res- 
idence. His father was getting old, and becoming 
infirm from years and the labors and exposures of 
military service, and he resolved to be near him as 
long as he lived. In 1806 his father died, a man 
of sterling sense and excellent character, having 
been a judge of the Court of Common Pleas for the 
last twelve years of his life. He lived to hear his 
son’s first speech at the bar. 

In 1807 Mr. Webster removed to Portsmouth, in 
his native State, and soon became engaged in an ex- 
tensive, but not very lucrative practice. In 1812 he 
was elected to Congress, and took his seat in May, 
1813. ‘The following year he was reélected. Al- 
though among the youngest members of the House 
of Representatives, and entirely without experience, 
he rose at once to that prominent rank which he has 
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ever since sustained. Among his associate members 
in the House were Clay, Lowndes, Cheves, Calhoun, 
and Forsyth; and it was soon felt and admitted that 
he was worthy to be named with the ablest of them. 
It was the remark of Mr. Lowndes, that “the South 
had not his superior, nor the North his equal.” 

In the year 1816, having the short session still to 
serve as a member of Congress from New Hamp- 
shire, he removed to Boston. His professional repu- 
tation had grown as rapidly as that which he had 
earned as a statesman. He placed himself at once 
by the side of the leaders of the bar of Massachu- 
setts; and by his brilliant argument in the Dart- 
mouth College case, which was carried by appeal to 
Washington in 1817, he took a rank not less distin- 
guished in the Supreme Court of the United States. 
In 1820, he was chosen a member of a Convention 
for revising the Constitution of Massachusetts, and 
exercised a powerful influence over its deliberations. 
He was offered about this time a nomination as Sen- 
ator in Congress, which he declined. In 1822 he 
yielded to the most pressing solicitations to become 
a candidate for the place of Representative for the 
city of Boston to the Eighteenth Congress, and was 
elected by a very large majority. Shortly after tak- 
ing his seat, he made his celebrated speech on the 
Greek Revolution. In 1824 he was reélected by a 
vote of 4,990 out of 5,000 votes cast. In 1826 he 
was again a candidate, and not a hundred votes were 
given against him. Before he took his seat he was 
elected to the Senate of the United States Gn June, 
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1827), in the place of the Hon. Elijah H. Mills de- 


ceased. 

He remained in the Senate by subsequent elections 
till he was called by General Harrison, in 1841, to 
take charge of the Department of State. During this 
period of twelve years of Senatorial service, under 
the two administrations of General Jackson and Mr. 
Van Buren, the most important questions were dis- 
cussed, measures of the deepest moment to the coun- 
try were brought forward, and political combina- 
tions of the most novel and extraordinary character 
succeeded each other. Under all changes of men 
and of measures, the position maintained by Mr. 
Webster was that of a constitutional and patriot 
statesman, second to none that had ever devoted him- 
self to the service of the country. ‘The memorable 
effort which forms the subject of Mr. Healey’s pic- 
ture was, as has been already stated, made in the 
early part of his first Senatorial term. 

In the recess of 1839, Mr. Webster visited Europe, 
and passed a few months in England and on the Con- 
tinent, receiving everywhere and from the highest 
quarters those attentions and marks of respect which 
were due to his talents and character. 

Mr. Webster had charge of the Department of 
State and of the foreign affairs of the country from 
the accession of General Harrison, in March, 1841, 
till May, 1843, when he resigned. During this pe- 
riod our relations with Great Britain were the sub- 
ject of negotiation with Lord Ashburton, as a special 
envoy, and were brought to a successful issue by the 
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treaty of Washington. By this treaty an embarrass- 
ing controversy relative to the northeastern boun- 
dary, which had defied all the resources of diplomacy 
from the year 1783 and brought the two countries 
to the verge of a war, was happily settled. Other 
very important and difficult questions were adjusted 
by this treaty. Diplomatic intercourse was opened 
with China under Mr. Webster’s instructions, and 
the independence of the Sandwich Islands recognized 
by his advice. This measure on the part of the 
United States, was no doubt the motive which decided 
England, France, and Belgium to take the same step. 

In 1845 Mr. Webster returned to the Senate of 
the United States, and took a prominent part in all 
the important debates in that body during the admin- 
istration of Mr. Polk. On the decease of General 
Taylor and the accession of Mr. Fillmore to the chief 
magistracy, Mr. Webster was again called to the De- 
partment of State, and brought to this important 
station, in an extremely difficult crisis of affairs, a 
weight of influence greater than could have been 
brought to it by any other person. Among the first 
subjects which called his attention was the remon- 
strance of Austria against the conduct of General 
Taylor in sending a confidential agent to inquire into 
the progress of the movement in Hungary. Mr. Web- 
ster’s correspondence with the Chevalier Hiilsemann 
on this subject has probably been more widely read 
in America and Europe than any similar state paper. 
During the past year, believing the permanence of 
the Union to have been seriously menaced, Mr. Web- 
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ster has addressed a series of appeals to his country- 
men of the most fervid and persuasive character ; and 
his last great effort, at the laying of the corner-stone 
for the enlargement of the Capitol, exhibits a fresh- 
ness, vigor, and fertility of illustration well worthy 
the orator who is placed before us in such a com- 
manding light by Mr. Healey. 


Of his eloquent and accomplished antagonist, Gen- 
eral Hayne, we regret that we have been able to find 
but inadequate accounts. Irom the best sources of 
information within our reach, we learn that he was 
born near Charleston, in South Carolina, on the 10th 
of November, 1791. His early advantages for edu- 
cation were limited to those afforded by the schools. 
It does not appear that he ever went to college. At 
about the age of seventeen, he commenced the study 
of the law in the office of the Hon. Langdon Cheves, 
and before he was twenty-one years of age was “ un- 
der special circumstances ” admitted to the bar. Mr. 
Cheves having been chosen a member of Congress, a 
considerable portion of his great and lucrative prac- 
tice was transferred to Mr. Hayne, who thus found 
himself, notwithstanding his youth, engaged in a pro- 
fessional business as great as that of any person at 
the Charleston bar, if not greater. He was naturally 
diffident ; but he did not allow himself to shrink from 
the formidable position to which he was thus called. 
He addressed himself to his arduous duties with un- 
tiring industry and the closest application. His 
powers of mind rapidly developed themselves, his 
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self-distrust wore off, and he soon took rank among 
the first in his profession, at an age when very few 
have even gained admittance to the bar. “It was 
just before he was of age,” says Mr. E. S$. Thomas in 
his reminiscences,* “that I addressed a note to him 
one day, inviting him to become a candidate for the 
legislature, the election being then at hand. His 
reply was expressed in terms of the greatest grat- 
itude for my friendly feelings toward him, which I 
had always felt and then strongly expressed, and re- 
gretted he was not of an age to become a candidate. 
I had watched him from childhood, and saw the 
opening blossoms of a parent’s hope expanding as his 
youth advanced. ‘The seeds of goodness and great- 
ness, which were sown in him at his birth, grew with 
his growth and strengthened with his strength. 
Young though he was when he left us, his country 
had reaped the harvest of a well-spent life, which 
had been devoted to her interest as he conscien- 
tiously believed. If at any time he was mistaken in 
that belief, it was the mistake of an honest man and 
a Christian, who had devoted his soul to his God and 
his life to his country.” 

“In September, 1814,” we still quote Mr. Thomas, 
“JT again called upon him to become a candidate. 
There was no longer any impediment, and he was 
elected by an overwhelming vote ahead of all others. 
He had served but two terms, when he was chosen 
Speaker of the House. ‘The term for which he was 


* Cited in the Democratic Review, Vol. VIII. p. 237. 
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elected to this high office had not expired, when the 
two houses elected him Attorney-General of the 
State, in which office he continued till 18238, when 
he was chosen to the Senate of the United States, al- 
though then but thirty-two years of age! Here his 
great mind had full scope, and his amiable disposi- 
tion, with his unequalled suavity of manners, secured 
to him the respect and esteem of all. From my 
knowledge of him through life, I have no hesitation 
in saying, that the man who knew and did not re- 
spect Robert Y. Hayne had a heart and feelings not 
to be envied.” 

General Hayne as a member of the Senate immedi- 
ately disclosed commanding talent, both for business 
and debate. He was punctual and laborious in the 
committee-room, and on the floor of the Senate was 
distinguished for fluency, grace, and fervor among 
his most accomplished contemporaries. He took a 
prominent part in the discussion of all the great 
questions which came up during the ten years of his 
Senatorial service; such as the tariff, the mission to 
Panama, a uniform system of bankruptcy, internal 
improvements, and Revolutionary pensions; but his 
ereat parliamentary effort was on the occasion to 
which Mr. Healey has dedicated his picture, and in 
the speech to which Mr. Webster is represented as 
replying. 

In 1832 General Hayne was chosen a member of 
the Union and State Rights Convention of South Car- 
olina, and, as chairman of the committee of twenty- 
one, reported the celebrated ordinance of Nullification. 
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In December, 1832, he was chosen Governor of the 
State, and in this capacity was soon called upon to 
take a responsible and prominent part. ‘The procla- 
mation of the President of the United States, of the 
10th of December, 1832, relative to the proceedings 
of South Carolina, reached Columbia in a few days, 
and drew forth a manifesto from Governor Hayne 
on the 20th. In all the measures, both of resist- 
ance to the United States government, and subse- 
quently of conciliation adopted in Carolina, Governor 
Hayne was an influential leader. His term of office 
as chief magistrate of the State having expired, he 
was induced in 1834 to accept the office of Mayor of 
Charleston. On the 4th of July, 1836, he was elected 
President of the great Railroad Convention then assem- 
bled at Knoxville, Tennessee, consisting of four hun- 
dred: members. He presided over their deliberations 
with ease, dignity, and great skill in the despatch 
of business. On the organization of the Charleston, 
Louisville, and Cincinnati Railroad Company, the 
following year, he was unanimously chosen President 
of the Corporation, and filled that important place till 
his decease. ‘This lamented event took place at Ash- 
ville, in North Carolina, on the 24th of September, 
1839, in the forty-eighth year of his age. 

‘“‘General Hayne,” says Mr. Thomas, “ had very 
extensive connections, many of whom looked up to 
him for aid, and never looked in vain.” 

“The leading trait in the character of this great 
man,” he continues, “has been overlooked. It was 
the wonderful talent of controlling the actions of 
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others, unfelt and unseen. They knew not the eye 
that directed, nor the hand that led them, but felt 
and followed the unseen guide, as if it were an act 
of their own volition. His death has made a chasm 
in South Carolina, which they have no man to fill; 
there is no treading in his footsteps; not but they 
have the talent, but the people have not the confi- 
dence. No man was ever so mourned in that State 
before. It was not the unequalled pageant that 
spoke their griefs, but it was the pouring out of their 
hearts upon the grave of their great and good friend 
that told their tale of woe.” 

Major-General Hayne was thus characterized in a 
contemporary notice in the Charleston Courier.* 


*¢ His abilities were of an eminently practical cast; he was 
ready in resources, clear in judgment and conception, fluent and 
graceful in speech, and endowed with a persuasive eloquence, 
which never failed to find its way to the hearts of his audience, 
and told with equal effect in the popular assembly and in the in- 
telligent legislature. In public life he was pure and patriotic ; and 
few men ever enjoyed a higher degree of public confidence. In 
private life he was distinguished for the same spotless integrity 
that marked his public career, and for those domestic and social 
virtues which adorn and dignify human nature. His famous pas- 
sage at arms, in 1830, with the celebrated Senator of Massa- 
chusetts, will long live in the recollection of those who witnessed 
it, as one of the most gallant and interesting conflicts ever fought 
on the field of senatorial debate, and as one in which both of 
the combatants crowned themselves with laurels of eloquence, 
and an accession of intellectual fame, however widely opinions 
may have differed in awarding the palm of victory. ‘To the 
great railroad enterprise, of which he was the soul as well as 


* Quoted in the American Almanac for 1841, p. 279. 
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the head, he devoted himself with his characteristic zeal, energy, 
and ability, sustaining it equally by his business talent and his 
persuasive eloquence.” 


It is a matter of deep regret to Mr. Healey, that, in 
consequence of General Hayne’s premature decease 
before he commenced the studies for his picture, it 
was not in his power to paint this distinguished gen- 
tleman from life. When he began to collect his 
materials, Mr. Healey took the liberty to make 
known his wishes to Mrs. Hayne, who was kind 
enough to allow him the use of a well-executed min- 
lature, by Frazer, of her lamented husband; from 
which he has done his best to reproduce a faithful 
likeness of the original. 


Mr. Healey now commits his work, the fruit of 
many laborious years, to the indulgent judgment of 
his countrymen. At the time when he first formed 
the purpose of this undertaking, he was engaged in 
painting a series of the Presidents of the United 
States, and other distinguished American statesmen, 
under a commission from his Majesty the late King 
of the French, who desired to add these portraits to 
the great historical collection in the Royal Muse- 
um of Versailles. Mr. Healey was also at the same 
time honored with a very extensive commission to 
paint a large number of portraits of historical per- 
sonages in England, intended also to be placed in 
the Museum at Versailles. King Louis Philippe 
was kind enough to permit Mr. Healey to suspend 
the execution of the latter portion of the commission, 
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in order that he might without delay repair to Amer- 
ica and employ himself in painting from life the like- 
nesses to be introduced into the picture now exhib- 
ited. Before he could resume his labors in England, 
the Revolution of February, 1848, terminated the 
commission above alluded to. On the 9th of June, 
1849, Mr. Healey sailed from America to France, 
with the fruit of his studies and labors in this coun- 
try, that he might be able to mature the composi- 
tion and complete the execution of his work, with 
the advantage of constant reference to the produc- 
tions of the great masters of the art, which fill the 
galleries of Paris and Versailles. 


APPENDIX. 


Tue following remarks upon Mr. Healey’s picture, 
taken from the Boston Daily Advertiser, will be 
traced by the initials to a gentleman well known 
in this community for his taste and knowledge of 
art. 


“MR. HEALEY’S PICTURE. 


“ Mr. Epiror : — Mr. George Healey has returned to Boston with 
a large historical picture of Mr. Webster answering Colonel Hayne, 
— the first of those great efforts which have since fastened the 
eyes of the country upon him. I wish to say a few words of this 
picture, to let our good people know what they have to expect. 
Mr. Healey has been kind enough to permit me to see this picture 
before it is exposed to the public view, and the delight it has given 
me I wish to communicate to others. They will soon share it. I 
found an historical picture, I think, unmatched in the country. I 
was surprised and invigorated by the manliness, simplicity, and 
good taste of the treatment. I need not describe the picture. Mr. 
Webster is standing in the natural focus of interest, with the Sena- 
tors about him, and a gallery of ladies above. No one need fear 
any thing French, grotesque, or vehement in his action. It is no 
Ajax defying the lightning. He is all concentrated thought only, 
and easy power...... 
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“‘T need not describe how natural and unaffected is the expres- 
sion of interest in the various faces about him, nor how sweetly 
the sterner manhood below is set off by the smiles of the many 
fair faces above. All this the public will soon see, but I think it 
only justice to say, with emphasis, that the artist has succeeded ina 
most difficult subject...... Mr. Healey might easily, from his full 
preparatory studies, have given us careful miniatures of well-known 
gentlemen, a hundred exact portraits set in a lifeless space. He 
has preferred to give us a picture, — something better than a can- 
vas of portraits,-—a picture of a great man in the highest use of 
his faculties; and we share in the life and reality of the scene. 
In this sense, this is a far better picture than any of Trumbull’s, 
or indeed any kindred picture in America. It is alive. We feel 
the muscular vigor of those acting in it, and become breathless as 
they are, waiting for the next word of power. [I think, if all I 
claim for Mr. Healey is true, we have obtained a fine picture ; 
and I most truly hope Mr. Healey may get the just reward of 
such success. We are timid and tame in our judgments of the 
fine arts; let us not through these now fail to rightly honor our 
deserving townsman. ‘The picture will soon be submitted to the 
public eye, and an engraving of it by the best artist will follow, I 
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